INTRODUCTION

about words. One word was not as good as another, and two
were generally better than one. When his secretary presents
him with ' Mahometans' Henry crosses it out and writes
' Turk '. His secretary writes * A friend seeth sometimes in
his friend's causes more than him that the matter toucheth.'
Henry finds this bald, and emends to * A friend seeth sometimes
in his friend's causes, when they consist in diversity of matters,
more, peradventure, than he to whom the matter toucheth near.'1

Very few of Henry's letters are written in his own hand,
with the exception of brief notes to Wolsey and the letters to
Anne Boleyn. How far, in consequence, the language of
diplomatic letters may be that of the ministers and secretaries
who actually penned them, is open to dispute. No one, however,
who consults the original documents, can fail to realize the con-
centrated attention and the personal supervision of detail that
he gave, day by day, to his official correspondence.2 The nature
and the extent of the alterations and additions that he was accus-
tomed to make in his own hand demonstrate the close scrutiny
to which even the most apparently formal draft was subjected
before it was allowed to go forth under his bold signature. The
man who alters small formalities of phrasing in a letter to the
Queen of Hungary,3 who handles a draft as Henry handles the
one illustrated in facsimile in the frontispiece to this volume, is
a man who is fastidious about the way his meaning is expressed.
Those who frequently wrote either for him or at his dictation,
soon, I believe, caught 'the hang' of Henry's own style.
Wriothesley writing for the King is not the same as Wriothesley
writing personally.

I doubt if any one who is interested in such things can read

1 The habit of drafting and re-drafting, even unto a third or fourth
version, is normal throughout the century with most writers of diplomatic
correspondence. The really remarkable thing about letters or passages in
Henry's own hand is the ease and decision with which he gets the word-
ing right at once, so that an absolute minimum of correction is required
when expressing his own thought.

a See particularly Part III, Chapter 2, p. 203 ff.: also Chapter 3.

3 It is a mere eight lines of credentials for his ambassadors, but in it
Henry makes seven alterations, and even goes to the trouble of altering
* Ma mieulx aime soeur ' into * Madame ma bonne soeur *. (MS. Cotton
Galba B.X, f. 42.)
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